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account of collateral information as well as the researches at the Desert 
Laboratory. — Henry C. Cowles. 

Animal galls 

A prodigious amount of work is represented by the two ponderous volumes 
of Hotjard, devoted to the galls, produced by animals, which have been found 
upon European plants, including those of the Mediterranean basin. 4 Few 
botanists, we imagine, are aware of the extent of what now really ranks as a special 
branch of biological science, cecidology, which has its own journal, Marcellia, and 
is awakening the interest of both botanists and entomologists. 

In this monumental work Hotjard describes 6239 zoocecidia, produced by 
1466 species of animals, on 2299 species of plants. Of the animal gall-producers 
the most important are the Insecta, of the families Curculionidae (Coleoptera), 
Cynipidae (Hymenoptera), Cecidomyidae and Muscidae (Diptera), Aphididae 
(Hemiptera), and the Arachnida, of the family Eriophyidae. The Nematodes 
furnish 16 cecidogena, of the family Anguillulidae; while even Copepoda and 
Rotifera are represented by one species each. Of the plants 68 are cryptogams, 
35 gymnosperms, 173 monocotyls, and 2053 dicotyls. 

A large number of the galls are illustrated by original figures and some copies, 
both external and sectional views being given when necessary to show structure. 
The part of the plant deformed is indicated; the gall is described tersely, with 
compact and inconspicuous bibliographical notations; the specific name of the 
animal responsible for the deformity is given when known, otherwise the best data 
available; and finally an indication of the geographical distribution is added. 
There is a full bibliography, arranged alphabetically by authors; an index to 
the animals named, preceded by a tabular view of the genera, classified by families 
and orders; and an index of the plants by genera and species. 

It is not often one sees a scientific work involving such multifarious detail 
planned so carefully and carried out so consistently and successfully. Herein 
the publishers doubtless deserve praise for active cooperation. It would be 
difficult to find a flaw in either plan or execution. 

Since no extensive studies on the cecidia of this country have been made, 
these volumes, the most thorough, comprehensive, and. accurate that have yet 
appeared in any country, will doubtless serve for many years in the preliminary 
work that needs to be done on our own galls. They must certainly be most 
useful, and it is to be hoped that with such a guide, more of our younger biologists 
will take up the study with vigor. — C. R. B. 

A Darwin memorial volume 
Among the numerous publications in commemoration of the centenary of 
the birth of Charles Darwin and of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 



4 Houard, C, Les zoocecidies des plantes d'Europe et du bassin de la Mediter- 
ranee. 1 vols. 8vo. pp. 1248. figs. 1365. pi. 2. portraits 4. Paris: A. Hermann & 
Fils. 1909. 45/r. 
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the Origin of species, no one seems more appropriate and satisfactory than the 
volume issued by the Cambridge Philosophical Society and the Syndics of the 
University Press. s It consists of twenty-eight essays written by those who are 
most competent to present the various appropriate topics. The result is to 
illustrate the far-reaching influence of Darwin's work and also the present atti- 
tude of investigators toward Darwinism. Some of the essayists have restricted 
themselves to Darwin's own work; while others have outlined the progress of 
more recent research, which has been the direct outcome of his work. Two 
photographs of Darwin are reproduced, one made in 1854, and the other in 1880; 
while a reproduced etching gives a most interesting view of the study at Down. 
To review such a collection of essays briefly is impossible, but the subjects and 
the authors will indicate the general contents to those interested in evolutionary 
doctrine. Ten of the twenty-eight essays are of interest to botanists. 

The series most appropriately begins with an introductory letter by Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker, for forty years the intimate friend and correspondent of Darwin.. 
The ten essays of botanical interest are as follows: "Darwin's predecessors," 
by J. Arthur Thomson (15 pp.); "The selection theory," by August Weis- 
mann (48 pp.); "Variation," by Hugo de Vries (19 pp.); "Heredity and varia- 
tion in modem lights," by W. Bateson (17 pp.); "The minute structure of cells 
in relation to heredity," by Eduard Strasburger (10 pp.); "The palaeonto- 
logical record. II. Plants," by D. H. Scott (23 pp.) ; "The influence of environ- 
ment on the forms of plants," by Georg Klebs (24 pp.); "Geographical dis- 
tribution of plants," by W. T. Thiselton-Dyer (21 pp.); "Darwin's work on the 
movement of plants," by Francis Darwin (16 pp.); "The biology of flowers," 
by K. Goebel (23 pp.) 

All of these essays address themselves primarily to the intelligent public 
rather than to investigators, and therefore they are in a sense popular statements 
and not contributions to knowledge. In spite of this, they are very interesting 
to investigators, for personal and recent points of view are in evidence throughout, 
and the whole group of related topics is brought together in clear and compact 
form.— J. M. C. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Recent publications from the National Herbarium. — A. S. HlTCHCOCK (Contr. 
U. S. Nat. Herb. 12:183-258. 1909) has issued a "Catalogue of the grasses of 
Cuba." The work is based primarily on material in the herbarium of the Experi- 
ment Station at Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Sixty-six genera are recorded and 
to these are referred 225 species of which 10 are indicated as new; one new genus 
(Reimarockloa) is proposed. More than one-half (36) of the genera here listed 
are represented by single species. The author gives carefully prepared keys 
leading to the genus and species and also cites numerous exsiccatae, thus greatly 



5 Darwin and modern science. Essays edited by A. C. Seward. 8vo. pp. xvii + 
590. Cambridge: The University Press. 1909. $5.00. 



